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P eople devoted to a syn¬ 
thesis of environmental 
and social activism have 
long sought a philo¬ 
sophical outlook that 
embodies an ecological 
view of nature and of 
humanity's place within 
it. Environmentalists have sought valuable 
wisdom from naturalists such as Thoreau, 
John Muir and Aldo Leopold, from East¬ 
ern as well as Western spiritual teachings, 
from recent developments in the sciences 
and in systems theory and from the legacy 
of popular social and religious movements 
throughout history. Ecologically-minded 
activists, teachers, poets and philosophers 
have looked to a wide variety of sources 
for inspiration, insight and guidance. The 
present resurgence of environmental ac¬ 
tivism in North America and the emer¬ 
gence of Green political movements have 
prompted a renewed search for sources of 
ecological wisdom. 

This search has been considerably 
clouded in the past year by an increasingly 
bitter feud between two apparently con¬ 
flicting approaches to ecological philoso¬ 
phy: social ecology and deep ecology. 
Important philosophical and political is¬ 
sues raised by these two developing 
schools of thought have become lost in a 
morass of polemics, accusations and 
name-calling. 

Social ecology, developed primarily in 
New England and New York by Murray 
Bookchin and his colleagues at the Insti¬ 
tute for Social Ecology, emphasizes the 
embeddedness of human consciousness in 


nature, a radical ecological critique of hier¬ 
archy and domination in society, and the 
historical unity of ecological and social 
concerns. 1 Deep ecology, which originated 
in Norway but has gained many adherents 
in the English-speaking world, purports to 
speak more directly for the biosphere as a 
whole and seeks a better relationship be¬ 
tween the human species and other forms 
of life. 2 The deepening divisions between 
these approaches, with their very different 
theoretical assumptions and political 
styles, threatens to block the essential 
work of movement-building and the de¬ 
velopment of more lasting alliances 
among people dedicated to saving the 
earth and creating more ecologically 
sound ways to live upon it. It has spread 
well beyond the borders of the United 
States, engaging activists and thinkers 
across Canada, as well as in Britain, Aus¬ 
tralia, Italy and other countries. 

Social ecology has attracted political ac¬ 
tivists from a variety of movements who 
have come to see the ecological crisis as the 
overriding human dilemma of our time. 
The unrelenting exploitation of nature 
upon which industrial civilization rests 
has driven us to the brink of ecological col¬ 
lapse. Peace activists, feminists, and social 
thinkers of all orientations have come to 
see the fundamentally anti-ecological na¬ 
ture of militarism, patriarchy, racism and 
other forms of social domination. Such a 
merging of ecological and anti-militarist 
concerns led to the founding of the Green 
movements in Europe. Social ecology pre¬ 
figured many of these developments, its 
proponents having argued since the mid- 


1960s that the view of nature as a force to 
be dominated and controlled was a result 
of the rise of social hierarchies, especially 
in early warrior societies. 

Domination, argues Murray Bookchin, 
is not intrinsic in nature; neither has it ever 
been an appropriate response to the needs 
of human survival. Rather, the patterns of 
the natural world call upon us to embrace 
the values of co-operation, complementar¬ 
ity and unity-in-diversity, both in our rela¬ 
tions with the rest of nature and within the 
human community. 3 

Deep ecology is more a product of tradi¬ 
tional environmental concerns, seeking to 
expand upon the values of the wilderness 
preservation movement. Deep ecologists 
celebrate individual personal relation¬ 
ships with the ever-shrinking world of 
"wild" nature and embrace a wide variety 
of political, artistic and philosophical'ap¬ 
proaches for expressing and deepening 
those relationships. They share with the 
social ecologists a frustration with the 
technocratic, managerial approach to the 
natural world to which much of the envi¬ 
ronmental movement has succumbed, (al¬ 
though as we shall see, it holds onto some 
of the mechanistic assumptions of main¬ 
stream environmentalism), and seek to 
build a broader ecological movement 
based upon people's deep affinities with 
the land they know best. 

Deep ecologists tend to be very knowl¬ 
edgeable about forestry, animal habitats 
and the internal dynamics of ecosystems 
and aspire to understand the natural 
world on its own terms, as removed as 
possible from the cultural assumptions of 
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this or any other civilization. They advo¬ 
cate a broadly focused "biocentrism", in 
contrast to the narrow "anthropocen¬ 
trism" of mainstream (and most of radical) 
culture. The Earth First! movement, proba¬ 
bly the most exciting development in envi¬ 
ronmental activism in recent years, has 
embraced deep ecology as its underlying 
philosophy. 4 A wide spectrum of artists, 
philosophers, animal rights advocates and 
spiritual seekers have embraced deep ecol¬ 
ogy as a call for a stronger personal link to 
the natural world. 

These potentially complementary world 
views have placed themselves on opposite 
poles of a debate that threatens to compro¬ 
mise the growing consensus for an eco¬ 
logical understanding of the world's prob¬ 
lems and an ecological commitment to 
curing them. In his paper distributed at the 
first national conference of US Green activ¬ 
ists in July of 1987, Bookchin attacked deep 
ecology as "vague, formless, [and] often 
self-contradictory," a "black hole of half- 
digested, ill-formed and half-baked 
ideas," and an "ideological toxic dump." 5 
He condemned deep ecologists for ignor¬ 
ing the social and historical basis of the 
ecological crisis, upholding a distorted 
biological determinism with quasi-fascist 
implications and compromising the moral 
and ethical base necessary for a viable eco- 
philosophy. 

Earth First! co-founder Dave Foreman 
and others, writing in the pages of the 
Earth First! journal, have accused social 
ecologists of being dour, humourless and 
hyperrational, mounting an anthropocen¬ 
tric "leftist" conspiracy against the ecology 
movement, and deliberately underesti¬ 
mating the intrinsic failings of all human 
societies and institutions. Writers in the 
Earth First! paper have repeatedly aroused 
the ire of social activists with misanthropic 
diatribes about overpopulation. They ad¬ 
vocated starvation and disease as ecologi¬ 
cal or "Gaian" solutions, and asserted that 
the human species as a whole—including 
Third World and indigenous peoples, and 
excepting only the deep ecologists—is in¬ 
nately destructive to the environment. 7 

This is not the first time environmental 
and social activists have expressed con¬ 


flicting priorities. Robyn Eckersley traced 
the debate back to the 19th century, reveal¬ 
ing some of the long-held prejudices the 
current debate exposes. She shows how 
the earliest conservationists, typified by 
John Muir, advocated a total immersion in 
nature, often to the exclusion of any dis¬ 
cussion of the social or historical roots of 
environmental destruction. Meanwhile, 
Marxist-leaning social activists have em¬ 
braced the factory system as the locus of 
human liberation, while accepting a nar¬ 
rowly economistic and production-ori¬ 
ented view of human nature. 8 Though 
Marx and Engels were aware of the ter¬ 
rible toll industrial capitalism was already 
taking against human health and well¬ 
being, technology and capital were still 
seen as vehicles for social progress beyond 
the confines of archaic "nature idolatry". 
In fact, much of the traditional left contin¬ 
ues to express outdated 19th-century 
views of human liberation as the historical 
transcendence of "irrational" natural 
constraints. 9 

The emergence of the environmental 
movement in the 1960s was at first seen by 
many on the left as a mere middle class 
indulgence, far removed from the more 
immediate concerns of the world's suffer¬ 
ing people. Many early conservation cam¬ 
paigns were seen, correctly, as the efforts 
of affluent individuals to preserve their 
own secluded wilderness retreats, with 
little regard for anything else. 

Some individuals, however, saw that 
there was more to ecology than creating 
playgrounds for the rich. Murray 
Bookchin, writing in the early 1960s, ar¬ 
gued that the insights of ecological science 
bespoke the urgency of a radical social 
transformation and an evocatively natu¬ 
ralistic vision for how such a transforma¬ 
tion could come about. 10 He attacked the 
economistic biases of Marxism and called 
for a different kind of relationship be¬ 
tween humanity, technology and nature. 
The naturalist and anthropologist Paul 
Shepard came to a similar conclusion, 
when he labelled ecology, "the subversive 
science ". n 

These kinds of insights, coupled with 
growing concerns about the effects of pes¬ 
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ticides such as DDT in food, and about the 
industrial pollution, urban sewage and 
toxic chemicals that are devastating the air 
and the water, led to the rise of a different 
kind of ecological activism. The environ¬ 
mental movement pressed for much- 
needed regulations and clean-up efforts. 
People of many different orientations 
came to understand the fundamental un- 
sustainablility of modern urban society 
and began creating new experiments in 
organic farming, urban and rural home¬ 
steading and the harnessing of solar 
energy. 

Such efforts became far more wide¬ 
spread as opposition to nuclear power 
became a major focus of environmental 
activism in the late 1970s; however, both 
the traditional left and mainstream envi¬ 
ronmentalists were slow to embrace this 
growing movement. The Marxist left often 
claimed that nuclear power, along with 
other technologies of "progress", would 
be safe if it were controlled by the workers 
and no longer tied to the profit motive. The 
large international environmental groups, 
with their still largely affluent constituen¬ 
cies, generally shied away from such com¬ 
plex and politically loaded issues. 12 

Partly due to its political independence, 
the anti-nuclear movement was able to 
foster a new ecological radicalism, advo¬ 
cating social as well as ecological alterna¬ 
tives, promoting self-reliance, embracing 
direct action and feminist organizational 
models. The vision of social transforma¬ 
tion that the anti-nuclear movement began 
to articulate resonated well with the ideas 
of social ecology. The merging in the early 
1980s of anti-nuclear and anti-militarist 
concerns established a political base for 
the international Green movement and for 
a more integrated approach to social and 
ecological renewal, bringing together ap¬ 
proaches from the New Left of the 1960s 
and the various alternative movements of 
the 1970s. 13 


Earth First! and radical 
environmentalism 

By the mid-1980s, wilderness activists in 
the western United States came to believe 
that the major US environmental organiza¬ 
tions were falling ever further behind in 
the mission to protect the integrity of natu¬ 
ral ecosystems. Conflicts over particular 
tracts of wilderness or the protection of 
particular species were becoming increas¬ 
ingly symbolic. Environmental lawyers 
and lobbyists were often willing to com¬ 
promise ecological principles for the sake 
of political expediency and to safeguard 
their professional status. Just like the re¬ 
source-minded conservationists that John 
Muir had to confront around the turn of 
the century, the contemporary crop of en¬ 
vironmental officials had completely suc¬ 
cumbed to the view of nature as a store- 
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Over the past five years, Earth First! has distinguished itself in environmental 
activism throughout the western US and beyond. 


house of resources to feed the industrial 
mega-machine. 14 

When the US Interior Department under 
James Watt proposed a re-evaluation of all 
the remaining roadless areas in the coun¬ 
try—part of their plan to open the National 
Forests to more "multiple uses"—one 
group of radical environmentalists went 
on the offensive. Under the rubric of 
"Earth First!", they supported a no-com¬ 
promise approach to wilderness protec¬ 
tion, advocating a major expansion of des¬ 
ignated wilderness areas and the active 
sabotage (both politically and materially) 
of efforts to expand logging, mining and 
other intrusions upon the few remaining 
wild lands of North America. 15 

Over the past five years. Earth First! has 
distinguished itself in environmental ac¬ 
tivism throughout the western US and 
beyond. They have attracted hundreds of 
young activists put off by the continuing 
compromises of the environmental profes¬ 
sionals. Controversies around the spiking 
of trees to prevent the logging of old- 
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growth forests and the sabotage of three 
major genetic engineering experiments (to 
name two) brought nationwide media at¬ 
tention. They have spawned over 50 
largely autonomous Earth First! groups 
across the United States and overseas, cre¬ 
ated an international network of rainforest 
activists, and successfully halted or fore¬ 
stalled a myriad of ecologically irrespon¬ 
sible projects. More mainstream environ¬ 
mental groups have been caught running 
in place trying to regain the publicity and 
the place in the public imagination that 
Earth First! has seized from them. More 
respectable wilderness activists and oppo¬ 
nents of offshore oil drilling in California 
have been able to take much stronger posi¬ 
tions than before as a result of Earth First's 
uncompromising presence around these 
issues. 16 

In the realm of ideas, however. Earth 
First's role has been very problematic. The 
redneck cowboy posture put forward in 
the Earth First! journal was amusing at first 
and annoying to many, but was generally 


put forward with enough good cheer and 
self-effacing humour to disarm even the 
most urbane of sensibilities. Beneath the 
dumb redneck image they created for 
themselves were always enough rousing 
accounts of action campaigns, incisive 
environmental writing and flagrant defi¬ 
ance of all manner of authority and propri¬ 
ety to convince this writer, for one, that 
these people were on the right side of 
things. Unlike most environmentalists 
these days, they were also regularly put¬ 
ting themselves on the line for their beliefs 
and openly confronting the failings of the 
established institutions. 

Ideological consistency has never been 
very important in the US, however, and 
Earth First! has always flaunted its nasty 
underside. Alongside poetic pleas for the 
integrity of wild nature, writers in the 
Earth First! journal have tended toward a 
rather grim and brutalized view of human 
nature. They have railed against native 
American hunting practices and primitive 
agriculturalists and touted AIDS and fam- 
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ine as "natural" cures for human over¬ 
population. 17 They have censored anar¬ 
chists and feminists and provided a plat¬ 
form for neo-survivalists, behaviourists 
and outright misanthropes. Freely mixing 
pseudo-scholarly tomes and spit-in-the- 
can barroom philosophy, there is some¬ 
thing in Earth First! to offend just about 
anyone. 

The naturalist Wallace Stegner once de¬ 
scribed the American West as, "... a coun¬ 
try to breed mystical people, egocentric 
people, perhaps poetic people. But not 
humble ones ... 8 For writers in Earth 
First!, ideas are a game and words are for 
riling people up and getting them angry. 
The more outrageous the ideas, the better. 
Novelist Edward Abbey, whose quin- 
tessentially western US brand of anarchist 
individualism has been a major inspiration 
for Earth First!, is the reigning master of 
that kind of writing. He gets more ornery 
with age, and some Earth First! people 
swallow everything he says whole. 

Some commentators have observed 
overtly fascist overtones in the way Earth 
First! spokespeople use language, espe¬ 
cially in their self-image as warriors poised 
against a destructive human race. 9 The 
present trouble all started when Dave 
Foreman and other writers in Earth First! 
began parroting, and then building upon. 
Abbey's racist diatribes condemning 
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starving Ethiopians, Mexican refugees and 
other non-Europeans to the ecological 
scrap heap. 20 

Political writers in the European tradi¬ 
tion, on the other hand, strive to be very 
exacting and literal in their use of words. 
Highly polemical styles of writing are 
common. The political implications of 
words are drawn out to their fullest, and 
political targets are set up for a full on¬ 
slaught of verbal abuse. Social ecology of¬ 
ten reflects the heritage—some say the 
burden—of a style of discourse in which 
everything one says is loaded with several 
layers of urgent and highly charged politi¬ 
cal meaning. 

Such distinctions would only be of aca¬ 
demic interest if the debate between social 
ecology and deep ecology had not suc¬ 
ceeded in polarizing the nascent new eco¬ 
logical movements to such a disturbing 
degree. The polemics have occupied many 
pages of the Utne Reader, The Nation, and 
many smaller political journals in several 
countries, and activists struggling to shape 
a viable movement that merges ecological 
and social concerns are being pressed to 
choose sides. 21 

Vital questions of political strategy, ef¬ 
forts to understand better the evolution of 
people's historical relationship to the land, 
and explorations of the links between po¬ 
litical and cultural change are being lost in 
a war of personalities, accusations and 
counter-accusations. For this writer, it is 
due time that we digested the lessons of 
this debate and got back to the work of 
forging an ecological radicalism that can 
really shake the foundations of the misera¬ 
bly anti-ecological and anti-human society 
in which we live. 


The politics of population 

Possibly the most contentious long-term 
controversy in the ecology movement has 
been over the question of population con¬ 
trol. It is probably also the greatest point of 
contention between deep ecologists and 
social ecologists, as well as between many 
traditional environmentalists and people 
with more diverse histories of social 
change work. 

Most surveys of deep ecological ideas 
emphasize the need to reduce human 
populations, and Dave Foreman once de¬ 
clared the population issue "an absolute 
litmus test" for whether one "belongs" in 
Earth First! 22 (a dismaying thought for a 
social ecologist who has participated in 
Earth Firstbtype actions at considerable 
personal risk). There has been so much 
confusion over this one issue that it de¬ 
mands further discussion here. 

There is no question that the industrial 
era has brought an unprecedented in¬ 
crease in the world's human population at 
the same time as it has drained the earth's 
resources and devastated its ecological in¬ 
tegrity. Millions of people are going hun- 
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gry, while the carrying capacities of lands 
all over the world are increasingly over¬ 
taxed. This has led many people to view 
overpopulation as the fundamental cause 
of the ecological crisis. 23 

It is a compelling view, at first glance, if 
only for its sheer simplicity. It raises the 
hope that only one small adjustment, a sta¬ 
tistical decrease in population, can some¬ 
how reverse the course of environmental 
destruction. Proponents of this view dis¬ 
cuss human populations in the same ab¬ 
stracted, purely statistical terms that 
population biologists invoke to explain 
population patterns among birds or in¬ 
sects, thus accepting the reduction of eco¬ 
logical thinking to a highly mechanistic 
form of systems analysis. Social institu¬ 
tions, consumption patterns and concen¬ 
trations of power and wealth do not have 
to be scrutinized. There could be enough 
land, enough food and enough goods to go 
around, they argue, if there were just a 
quarter as many or a tenth as many or a 
thousandth as many people to use them. 24 
Just how to decrease population is rarely 
discussed—we are just assured that it will 
be "gradual" and "by attrition"—and this 
omission creates openings for all manner 
of naive, dangerous and even openly racist 
proposals. 

The idea of overpopulation has been 
with us for a long time, and has often been 
used by apologists for the wealthy classes 
to decry the excess of poor people in the 
world. The fact that people are made poor 
when they are driven into cities by the 
expropriation of peasant and tribal lands 
and forcibly separated from their own 
means of sustenance rarely enters into the 
discussion. 

Thomas Malthus wrote at the beginning 
of the 19th century that poor people 
should be left to starve and die of "ravag¬ 
ing diseases", arguing that "all cannot 
share alike the bounties of nature." 25 Earth 
First! sells a bumper sticker declaring, 
"Malthus Was Right," but even Malthus 
modified his early claims about the inevi¬ 
tability of geometrically-growing popula¬ 
tions facing a mere linear increase in food 
supply. Advocates of eugenics in the early 
20th century argued that human breeding 
should be controlled to eliminate the ex¬ 
cessive breeding of "inferior races". And 
now, some self-professed deep ecologists 
argue that AIDS and other diseases are 
nature's only remaining remedy to the 
cancerous growth of the human hordes. 26 

For thousands upon thousands of years, 
land-based peoples have sustained them¬ 
selves with a minimum of damage to the 
basic integrity of ecosystems. Limited ar¬ 
eas of forest have been cut and burned to 
make room for fields and villages, but 
primitive peoples generally understood 
the need to protect the health of the forest 
as a whole. Peasant societies living rela¬ 
tively outside the reach of cash-based ur¬ 
ban economies have been able to sustain 
agrarian communities on limited tracts of 


land for a very long time. It is only with the 
rise of highly industrialized urban socie¬ 
ties and capitalist modes of economic ac¬ 
cumulation that the basic stability of rural 
life was shaken to its foundations. 

Modern industrial economies are driven 
by an incessant drive to expand. When the 
provision of people's basic needs becomes 
a set of abstracted production processes, 
carried on for the private profit of a tiny 
minority of the population, the economy 
of scale, the manipulations of credit and 
capital, and the built-in distortions of mass 
industry make overproduction a necessity. 

The effects filter down to every level of 
society. Whether one examines the early 
dislocation of British peasants for large- 
scale sheep herding or the more recent 
theft of Central American peasant lands 
for coffee and sugar production, one sees 
the immediate social effects of a profit-ori¬ 
ented system driven by an inexorable need 
to expand. 27 The more people are forced 
off the land, the more land there is to 
"develop" and the more people have to 
turn to the urban, cash-based economy to 
survive. 

Capitalism's reduction of people to 
units of production exaggerates the pres¬ 
sure on displaced people to have larger 
families to maintain a sufficient survival 
income. Those who remain on the land are 
compelled to grow luxury goods for ex- 
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port in order to raise cash to buy food. 
Meanwhile, as more people are absorbed 
into the competition for manufactured 
goods, production levels rise while at the 
same time wages fall and profits continue 
to climb. Rapidly growing urban popula¬ 
tions are good for business. In several Eu¬ 
ropean countries, in fact, industrial plan¬ 
ners have raised a fear of underpopula¬ 
tion, a concern that is met by importing 
thousands of "guest workers" from Africa 
and the Near East, while exhorting white 
families with highly racist appeals to have 
more children. 28 

State-socialist and Third World econo¬ 


mies are tied to the larger international 
market economy in ways that drive them 
to carry out many of the same exploitative 
practices in order to procure the "foreign 
exchange" necessary to buy fuel, machine 
parts and other highly monopolized com¬ 
modities. Many of the small wars being 
fought today in various parts of the world 
are between the governments of "develop¬ 


ing" nations and indigenous populations 
living on resource-rich lands. 29 


Life continues to worsen for those who 


are left to work the land, robbed of the 


social stability and control of their basic 
life patterns that sustained their ancestors 
for countless generations. The trends de¬ 
scribed a decade ago by Frances Moore 
Lappe and Joseph Collins in their path¬ 
breaking book. Food First, continue to 
dominate Third World economies. Their 


work should be studied carefully by any¬ 
one who wishes to understand the dynam¬ 
ics of population growth in the modern 
world. 


Lappe and Collins have documented 
with great care how the apparent inability 
of Third World people to feed themselves 
is a direct result of the political and eco¬ 
nomic structures imposed upon them by 
the international market economy. 30 

Throughout Africa, Asia and Latin 
America, people are going hungry at the 
same time that massive quantities of food 
are being shipped for luxury consumption 
in Europe and North America. Subsistence 
farmers are forced to grow food on steep, 
rocky mountainsides while the most fertile 
land is controlled by commercial growers 
of coffee, cocoa, sugar, cotton and tropical 
fruits. There is more cultivated land per 
person in Africa than in the US or the So¬ 
viet Union, far more than in the 1950s, 


when Africa was considered to be self-suf¬ 


ficient in food. 31 Vast areas of land are 


overgrazed by beef cattle, raised almost 
entirely for export. People in many African 
countries have to hide their food gardens 
in the middle of coffee fields to escape high 
taxation and other forms of punishment 
imposed by governments tied to neo-colo¬ 
nial practices. 32 

These problems are exacerbated by de¬ 
velopment aid that favours commercial- 
scale agriculture and industrial megapro¬ 
jects, deliberately crushing the economic 
independence that the great majority of 


people once enjoyed. Countries like Brazil 
have tried to alleviate some of the social 

pressures that result from such distorted 
development patterns by opening up pre¬ 
viously unsettled wilderness lands for 
people displaced by plantation agricul¬ 
ture, grazing and urban development. 
Many point to the resulting migrations as 
evidence that poor people are ultimately 
responsible for the destruction of the rain¬ 
forests. 33 

It is true that a substantial portion of the 
rainforest destruction in Brazil is being 
carried out for new settlements rather than 
directly for corporate agribusiness, but 
this is not the result of population growth. 
Rather, it reflects a concerted national pol¬ 
icy to try to compensate for tremendous 
inequities in land ownership in other areas 
of the country by moving people out to the 
Amazon. 34 It has been estimated that as 
much as a third of the present loss of rain¬ 
forest in the Amazon is a direct result of 
the massive government-sponsored road¬ 
building efforts carried out to encourage 
more rapid extraction of resources, along 
with this planned relocation of the rural 
poor. 

So why are populations in many corners 
of the world growing so rapidly? History 
shows that rapid increases in population 
occur when people become dislocated 
from their traditional land base and when 
people become less secure about their per¬ 
sonal and family survival. When the future 
is secure, when the infant mortality rate is 
low, when the range of social choices for 
women are expanding, and when parents 
are not worried about who will support 
them in their old age—then populations 
become more stable. In much of Europe, 
large population increases accompanied 
the displacement of peasants from tradi¬ 
tional village lands—Ireland before the 
potato famine offers one of the later ex¬ 
amples. As the distribution of wealth be¬ 
came more balanced in much of Europe in 
the 19th century, life became more secure 
and birth rates sometimes fell by almost 
half. 37 

More recently, Cuba, China, Costa Rica 
and several other countries have been able 
to reduce birth rates substantially, gener¬ 
ally alongside dramatic declines in infant 
mortality. Efforts to attack the root causes 
of social instability and inequality and to 
create educational opportunities for 
women have proven far more effective in 
stabilizing populations than family plan¬ 
ning programmes designed to increase the 
use of contraceptives. Meanwhile, coun¬ 
tries in Africa and Asia that are presently 
suffering the decline of village economies 
and experiencing massive migrations to 
congested urban centres have some of the 
highest birth rates in the world. 38 Rather 
than providing evidence for innate human 
destructiveness, the population question 
reveals the profound effect of social 
choices on the most basic ecological and 
demographic realities. 
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Who drains the resources? 

Environmentalists often cite the statistic 
that the United States, with only five or six 
percent of the world's population, con¬ 
sumes upwards of 40 percent of the 
world's resources. If we add up all of the 
industrial production in other parts of the 
world that is oriented toward serving 
North American markets, the discrepancy 
might be even greater. 39 This suggests that 
people in the United States, where the 
population is relatively stable by world 
standards, are far more responsible for 
draining the earth's resources than almost 
everybody else combined. 

However, the distribution of wealth and 
patterns of consumption are quite dis¬ 
torted within the United States. One per¬ 
cent of the people in this country own 
more than a third of the wealth; the richest 
ten percent own two-thirds and certainly 
own virtually all of the vacation homes 
and most of the luxury consumer goods, as 
well as the country's productive resources. 
The military and the arms industry con¬ 
sume massive shares of oil and mineral 
resources, not to mention their responsibil¬ 
ity for environmental consequences of 
four decades of nuclear testing. We have 
inherited a parasitic economy that rewards 
waste and speculation and ignores all but 
the shortest-term consequences of eco¬ 
nomic decisions. Resources are not being 
squandered because growing numbers of 
people need them in order to survive, but 
because a relative few people are very 
highly rewarded for exploiting resources 
at a pace far out of proportion to real social 
needs. 

Consider the case of offshore oil drilling, 
currently one of the most controversial 
environmental issues in California and 
several other places. The industry claims 
that the extraction of offshore oil is needed 
to prevent future energy shortages; how¬ 
ever even the most optimistic figures show 
that the entire projected oil production of 
the Northern California coast would only 
satisfy the United States' present demand 
for oil for two to four weeks. 41 Even a mini¬ 
mal conservation effort would save far 
more oil than these highly contested and 
ecologically fragile offshore sites could 
ever produce. Similarly, activists in the 
western US have begun to document the 
decline of federally-owned grasslands due 
to overgrazing by beef cattle. All of the 
cattle now grazed on range lands, at con¬ 
siderable public expense and ecological 
toll, account for less than two percent of 
the country's beef consumption. 42 

California's old-growth redwood forests 
are being cut down two to three times 
faster than ever before, and this has noth¬ 
ing to do with any increase in demand for 
redwood products. Rather, the one log¬ 
ging company that owns much of the re¬ 
maining privately-held redwoods was in¬ 
volved in a hostile corporate takeover last 


year, and the new parent company, the 
Houston-based Maxxam conglomerate, 
has chosen to "liquidate" its timber assets 
in order to cover the costs of the buyout. 43 
Similar nightmares plague the endangered 
old-growth forests of British Columbia. 

There is no doubt that huge numbers of 
North Americans are extremely wasteful 
in their consumption patterns—high con¬ 
sumption has become the accepted outlet 
for people living in a society so far re¬ 
moved from its means of personal suste¬ 
nance. Wasteful habits are encouraged by 
advertising, alienated patterns of work 
and leisure, and the loss of cultural ties 
both to the land and to each other. But the 
massive loss of natural ecological diversity 
we are seeing in our own lifetimes is nei¬ 
ther the result of growing populations, nor 
of extravagant personal consumption by 
average citizens of the wealthy countries. 
It is the product of an economy that re¬ 
wards speculation and thrives on growth 
for the sake of growth, a vastly inequitable 
distribution of wealth, and an interna¬ 
tional order dominated by two bloated 
military superpowers. 

The ethic of domination described by 
many ecological thinkers has been traced 
back through thousands of years of writ¬ 
ten history, but only in the past few dec¬ 
ades have we come to see the combination 
of economic ruthlessness, raw technologi¬ 
cal power and social dislocation that 
threatens the total degradation of the 
earth's life-sustaining qualities. 44 


Myths from the land 

It is not difficult to understand how a 
strong devotion to environmental activism 
has driven many people to the grim view 
of human nature held by many deep ecolo¬ 
gists. Modern urban society is virtually 
designed to bring out the worst in human 
nature, and deep ecology, at its best, has 
raised the full ambiguity of humanity's 
present role. Such an approach rings espe¬ 
cially true in the western United States, 
where public devotion to the wilderness is 
often the strongest, but the patterns of 
human settlement and the ways in which 
most people actually live their lives reflect 
a tremendous personal distance from a 
very present natural world. People in the 
far west often live surrounded by huge 
mountains, and population centres are of¬ 
ten separated by considerable expanses of 
largely undeveloped land. But nature, for 
the most part, is still just a place to be vis¬ 
ited on weekends and enjoyed in one's lei¬ 
sure time. 

The places where most people actually 
live—especially in California but increas¬ 
ingly so throughout the arid west—are 
large cities and suburban housing devel¬ 
opments inflicted upon the landscape over 
a very short span of years, with a nearly 
total lack of sensitivity to natural patterns. 


Resources are 
not being squandered 
because 

growing numbers of 
people need 
them in order to 
survive, but because 
a relative few 
people 

are very highly 
rewarded 

for exploiting resources 
at a pace far out of 
proportion to real 
social needs. 
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Freely mixing 
pseudo-scholarly 
tomes and 
spit-in-the-can 
barroom philosophy, 
there is something in 
Earth First! 
to offend just about 
anyone. 


Wealthy people live up in the hills and 
poor people live in the more congested flat 
lands below. Human settlements are often 
striking impositions upon the land, built 
by speculators out to make quick profits, 
and usually completely dependent upon 
automobile transportation and imported 
water. The lines between the places where 
people live and everywhere else are much 
sharper than in most of the country, and 
this cannot help but shape the way people 
view their own place in nature. 

The impacts of civilization upon the 
western US are exaggerated by both the 
suddenness and the scale of development. 
Vast tracts of land tend to be swallowed up 
all at once by massive commercial ven¬ 
tures. Thousands of acres of ancient forest 
are devoured in a single logging season. 
Mining companies swallow up entire 
mountains and vast canyons are still being 
dammed up to secure growing urban wa¬ 
ter supplies. In the San Francisco Bay area, 
one can find thousands of people who 
grew up in fairly rural agricultural com¬ 
munities that have been completely sacri¬ 
ficed to sprawling high-tech suburbs in 
just a decade or two. People appear to be 
invading from everywhere. 

It is no surprise that, for the last few 
years, people asked about the most impor¬ 
tant problem facing the Bay* area have 
cited "overpopulation", next only to 
"transportation" and "pollution". 45 It 
might have been more accurate for people 
to cite "overdevelopment" or simply "con¬ 
gestion", but the idea of overpopulation 
has so influenced the way people think 
about the world that many of people's 
concerns about the declining quality of 
urban life have come to be understood in 
these terms. 



This is in considerable contrast to the 
situation in northern New England, for 
example, where many communities are 
facing a high rate of speculative develop¬ 
ment without a large influx of new perma¬ 
nent residents. There, the overt influence 
of outside development interests, the tour¬ 
ism industry, federal tax code changes fa¬ 
vouring investments in second homes, and 
other institutional factors are far more 
transparent. In most of the US, however, 
one sees the interplay between people's 
interpretations of their own life experi¬ 
ences and the prevailing ideology of 
growth and development seriously dis¬ 
torting popular perceptions of the world 
around us. 

The western US brand of deep ecologi¬ 
cal thinking also reflects a very distinct 
cultural relationship to the land that has 
evolved partly from the ethic of the early 
western frontier. Easterners generally live 
in highly socialized landscapes. The land 
has been scarred by many generations of 


cultivation and settlement, not to mention 
large industrial cities and megalopolitan 
suburbs. As in most of Europe, relation¬ 
ships to the land are seen in social terms, 
whether one lives in a city or a small rural 
village. However, these relationships are 
often not wholly defined in modern terms, 
as many towns and cities still have some 
living relationship to their pre-industrial 
roots. New England towns, for example, 
were almost all established before people 
had the means—or the desire—to com- 
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pletely reshape the land. Despite many 
historical failings, they were often 
founded upon well-articulated ideals of 
harmony with the land, and people 
worked for generations to evolve rela¬ 
tively stable—though distinctly European¬ 
ized—relationships with the forests, the 
rivers, the soils and, in better times, the 
native people. 46 

A pastoral, rather than a frontier ethic 
shaped settlement patterns in the East, and 
was often carried by settlers across the 


Appalachian Mountains to the midwest- 
ern heartland. 47 Until the opening of the 
western frontier to individual homestead¬ 
ers in the mid-19th century, patterns of 
settlement and land use were often de¬ 
cided on a communal basis, and a co-op¬ 
erative relationship with the land often 
followed from the ideal—and the neces¬ 
sity—of co-operative relationships be¬ 
tween people in village communities. Vi¬ 
sionaries like Thomas Jefferson attributed 
the democratic character of early America 
to people's special relationship with the 
land, and for years resisted the develop¬ 
ment of large-scale manufacturing indus¬ 
try for fear of compromising this relation¬ 
ship. 48 

The land ethics of the far West were 
more thoroughly shaped by myths of rug¬ 
ged individualism, as personified in the 
figure of the lone frontier scout. These in¬ 
dividuals also had special personal con¬ 
nections to the land, both as a source of 
spiritual nourishment and as a powerful 


Social ecology often 
reflects the heritage, 
some say the burden, 
of a style of 
discourse in which 
everything one says is 
loaded with 
several layers of urgent 
and highly charged 
political meaning. 


force to be tamed. 49 Their relationship with 
people who came to settle on the land was 
complex, often following the historical 
example of Daniel Boone, who was said to 
shy away from inhabited places while at 
the same time playing a very deliberate 
role in seeking out "new kingdoms" to be 
colonized by land speculators from back 
east. 50 From the earliest explorers and the 
mythical characters of the frontier to the 
cowpokes of western lore and the pioneer¬ 
ing naturalists of the early 20th century, 
the most celebrated relationship in west¬ 
ern mythology was between the lone indi¬ 
vidual and the open wilderness. 51 

This historical difference in people's 
outlook toward the land lies at the heart of 
some of the conflicts among the various 
approaches to ecological philosophy. So¬ 
cial ecologists in New England have inher¬ 
ited an affirmative vision of human com¬ 
munities sharing a co-operative relation¬ 
ship with the land, while many deep ecolo¬ 
gists in the West have embraced a more 
isolationist frontier ethic, with its harsher, 
more rugged view of both wild nature and 
human nature. Neither view begins to re¬ 
flect the full complexity of people's experi¬ 
ence in the US, or the wide range of adap¬ 
tations to both natural and economically 
imposed pressures that people developed 
at various points in the country's history. 
Neither do they reflect the growing uni¬ 
formity of suburban developments since 
World War II. However, the myths live on 
and have had striking effects on how 
people in different places view their own 
ways of life. 

Contemporary cultural trends compli¬ 
cate the situation further, with more Euro¬ 
pean-influenced analytic ways of thinking 
having become most highly valued in the 
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East and more personalized and experien¬ 
tial modes of expression having been more 
fully cultivated near the Pacific coast. 
Westerners might, indeed, value the wil¬ 
derness more highly, but the romance of a 
withdrawal to the wilderness often be¬ 
comes, for urban dwellers, a way of escap¬ 
ing their own personal complicity with the 
earth-denying ways of consumer society. 

In the February 1988 issue of the local 
San Francisco Bay area Sierra Club news¬ 
paper, Dave Foreman set out to explain 
why protecting wilderness is the most 
important goal for environmentalists to 
pursue. To Foreman, the diversity of na¬ 
ture that may only exist in places far re¬ 
moved from human settlements provides 
the real basis for natural evolution. Why 
concentrate our efforts on preserving these 
places? "So that there is something to come 
back after human beings, through what¬ 
ever means, destroy their civilization," he 
explains. 52 


Many people of vastly different points 
of view have come to see that our present 
civilization is headed for collapse. Unfor¬ 
tunately, it is poised to carry the rest of the 
earth down with it. Whether by instanta¬ 
neous nuclear holocaust or by the more 
gradual degradation of the earth's life-sus¬ 
taining qualities—the forests, the air, the 
protective ozone layer and all of the earth's 
climatic patterns—the course of ecological 
collapse is underway and the chances for 
survival often appear slim. So it is a noble 
effort to fight for the few remaining wild 
places, in the hope that they might some¬ 
day offer the seeds for global renewal. 

However, if we are to take the lessons of 
ecology seriously, we know that every¬ 
thing in nature is far more thoroughly in¬ 
terconnected. Environmental technocrats 
might be able to predict by systems analy¬ 
sis that so many acres of such-and-such 
type of habitat can survive as an isolated 
unit, but in reality, no place is unaffected 


by the ravages of our present ecologically- 
disastrous way of life. Phenomena such as 
acid rain, the greenhouse effect, and the 
thinning of the ozone layer make it clear 
that no partial solution can really sustain 
life, no matter how well-meaning and en¬ 
vironmentally responsible it may seem. 

Our civilization is headed for destruc¬ 
tion, and the destruction of many—possi¬ 
bly most—of its defining institutions 
should be actively encouraged by earth- 
loving people. But if we leave a barren 
landscape of concrete and ashes with a few 
patches of green scattered among them, 
we cannot really claim we have bought the 
earth's survival. This absurd fantasy offers 
as grim a view as that of the armed surviv- 
alists who build private fortresses in the 
hills and the deserts, their basements 
stocked with canned food in the hope that 
they and their families will survive a nu¬ 
clear war even if nobody else does. The 
ecological survival of every part of the 
earth now hinges on our ability to cast 
aside the imbalanced ways of our present 
civilization, stop raping the earth for the 
short-term gain of a few, and create a way 
of life that expresses renewed personal 
and communal ties to the earth and all its 
living beings. The destructive power of the 
present industrial system and its military- 
industrial complex defies all halfway 
solutions. 

Arne Naess, the Norwegian philosopher 
who coined the term "deep ecology", is 
critical of most of the prevailing trends in 
the ecology movement. In his 1987 speech 
to the British Schumacher Society, he criti¬ 
cized both people who think that changes 
in our relations with nature will automati¬ 
cally follow from changes in social institu¬ 
tions and those who seem so fixated on the 
whales and the birds that they do not think 
about society at all. For Naess, only "shal¬ 
low ecologists think that reforming human 
relations toward nature can be done 
within the existing structure of society." 53 


Living ecologically 

The major challenge for Greens, I believe, 
is to create a broad, transformative social 
movement that can completely recast our 
society along ecological lines. In The Green 
Alternative, I proposed ecological ap- 
•g proaches to many current social problems 
e and outlined some political strategies that 
o might help shape such a long-term effort. I 
^ proposed a radical decentralization of po- 
c litical and economic power, a merging of 
1 protest politics with efforts to build sus- 
1 tainable alternatives, and a new vision-ori- 
§ ented approach to political organization. 54 
£ Efforts along these lines have begun in 
Jp earnest in many parts of Europe and North 
| America and all kinds of ecologists need to 
o come together to make it a whole reality. 

I Social ecologist Murray Bookchin has 
o probably gone the farthest toward describ- 


The places where most westerners actually live are 
large cities and suburban housing developments 
inflicted upon the landscape with a nearly total lack 
of sensitivity to natural patterns. 
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ing in philosophical terms what a truly 
ecological society might look like. It would 
restore the best qualities of traditional 
earth-centred societies—strong communal 
ties among people, complementarity of 
social roles, a deep respect for both natural 
patterns and human craft, and the sharing 
of community resources to sustain every¬ 
one's basic life needs. At the same time, 
such a society would uphold the values of 
universal humanity, personal autonomy 
and freedom that have emerged over the 
past several centuries. Humanity would 
"re-enter natural evolution," enhancing 
fecundity and diversity on nature's own 
terms and rejecting synthetic, manufac¬ 
tured ways of living. Personal and cultural 
development would be founded upon an 
"ecological interplay of social freedom 
and natural freedom." 55 The institutions 
that ruthlessly exploit resources, despoil 
the earth and repress people's deepest de¬ 
sires would be replaced with free, fully 
participatory forms evolved to foster the 
fullest relationship of humanity-in-nature: 

Hierarchy, in effect, would be replaced by 
interdependence, and consociation would 
imply the existence of an organic core that 
meets the deeply felt biological needs for 
care, cooperation, security and love. Free¬ 
dom would no longer be placed in opposi¬ 
tion to nature, individuality to society, 
choice to necessity, or personality to the 
needs of social coherence. 6 

Deep ecologists, on the other hand, see 
us as mired in an irresolvable conflict be¬ 
tween anthropocentric and biocentric val¬ 
ues. Others are beginning to see that the 
Green movement needs to transcend this 
division to embody a new ^co-centrism 
that refuses to place humanity either 
above or below the rest of nature. This eco- 
centrism would place primary value on 
the ecological relationships among people J 
in a community, among communities J 
sharing one of the earth's diverse bi- "g 
oregions, and among bioregional confed- ^ 
erations joining co-operatively to sustain J 
the earth we all share. Intimate relation- £ 
ships, both among people and between ^ 
people and the rest of the biosphere, | 
would be the highest source of value and § 
would evolve to reflect a more thoroughly § 
ecological sensibility. § 

Instead of becoming further mired in 
sectarian debates between philosophical i 

approaches that increasingly define them- < 

selves in opposition to one another, eco- 
activists need to begin evolving a broader \ 
approach, firmly grounded in a commit- 1 
ment to ecologically-sound living. Just as a cal movements, while acknowledging its 
diverse but coherent ecofeminism roots in earlier social movements, in the 

emerged as a creative body of thought ecological wisdom of indigenous peoples 

from the women's peace movement, the throughout the world, and in a full eco- 
anti-nuclear movement and a variety of logical diversity of political, cultural, 
feminist approaches to earth-based spiri- philosophic and spiritual approaches to 
tuality, earth-loving people from a variety reconciling humanity and the rest of na- 
of orientations need to begin working to ture. It would embody an understanding 
evolve a more activist radical ecology that of the dialectical relationships between the 
merges the best of the various existing ten- social and ecological dimensions of life, 
dencies, and furthers ecocentric principles seeking to reveal both the social and politi- 


1 he romance of a withdrawal to the wilderness often 
becomes, for urban dwellers, a way of escaping their 
own personal complicity with the earth-denying ways 
of consumer society. 
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It is time to put aside 
the polemics, the 
vindictiveness and the 
name-calling and begin to 
create a movement that 
can confront the pressing 
social and ecological 
dilemmas of our time. 


own history, create bases for living and 
working co-operatively, and help us to 
become more compassionate voices for 
our own emotions, the sanctity of all life, 
the joy and pain of birth and growth, and a 
full awareness of natural cycles. 59 

Ecofeminism offers especially important 
insights toward these ends. Radical ecolo¬ 
gists should seek to evolve nurturing ways 
of living and working with the earth and 
its cycles that could supplant the ma¬ 
nipulative and ultimately destructive ap¬ 
proaches of modern science and tech¬ 
nology. 

Politically, radical ecologists struggle 
for bioregional autonomy, refusing to co¬ 
operate with oppressive institutions that 
now exert control from outside of the com¬ 
munity and also transforming all hierar¬ 
chical relations among people and institu¬ 
tions within communities and regions. 
Differences among people would be cele¬ 
brated as essential aspects of ecological 
diversity and never used as a reason for 
one group of people to dominate any 
other. The growing bioregional movement 
in North America probably best illustrates 
how political action, creative cultural and 
spiritual expression, philosophical con¬ 
templation and personal growth and 
change would be seen as mutually enhanc¬ 
ing aspects of an ecological transformation 
of both self and society. 

The sustenance of human life and the 
health of the whole biosphere are thor¬ 
oughly interwoven. Whether we acknowl¬ 
edge it or not, our survival as a species is 
completely dependent upon the intactness 
of the web of life. Our notions of scientific 
progress are founded on the myth that we 
can compensate for, work around, and 
improve upon the basic patterns of nature, 
seeking to organize the human world 
around increasingly predictable, machine¬ 
like structures. Modem cybernetics and 
genetic engineering are based on this 
risky proposition, as is much of modem 
medicine. 

The further the earth's ecosystems, our 
health and our personal lives are degraded 
by technological progress, the more our 
civilization becomes dependent upon 
technological solutions to try to manipu¬ 


late its way out of the mess that has been 
created. The dismption of global climatic 
patterns, the weakening of the human 
immune system, and the long-term decline 
of both natural and agricultural ecosys¬ 
tems have shown that attempts at remak¬ 
ing nature in a technological mould will 
bring increasingly disastrous results. 60 We 
can never replace by technical intervention 
or design the ecological integrity that has 
emerged through billions of years of natu¬ 
ral evolution. We need to live every day 
with the understanding that the vitality of 
life on this earth depends more than ever 
on the integrity of all life. 

Over the past two decades, a sensitivity 
to ecological principles has gradually 
emerged throughout the developed world, 
and begun to affect the thinking of people 
in all walks of life. At the same time, the 
instruments of destruction have become 
more powerful, the excesses of consumer¬ 
ism have become more blatant and capital 
has consolidated its neo-colonial domin¬ 
ion over peoples and lands all over the 
earth. In the United States, where so many 
of the institutions and ideologies of de¬ 
struction and control have their home 
base, new ecological movements are 
slowly beginning to influence people's 
thinking and behaviour at many levels of 
society. 

The prevailing system retains its control 
over people's lives and psyches by exploit¬ 
ing the tremendous personal isolation and 
social fragmentation experienced by its 
subjects. Movements for social change 
have consistently reflected this fragmenta¬ 
tion, losing themselves in internal battles 
and polemics that rarely help illuminate 
either the underlying nature of domina¬ 
tion or the path to a different way. 

The emerging Green movement in the 
United States threatens to pick itself to 
pieces before it even has a chance to take 
on the powers that be. This would have 
serious consequences for Greens in Can¬ 
ada, Europe and elsewhere, who often face 
the ravages of American corporate and 
military power with only minimal support 
from US activists. As we seek to draw the 
substantive lessons from continuing philo¬ 
sophical debates, it is time to put aside the 
polemics, the vindictiveness and the 
name-calling and begin to create a move¬ 
ment that can confront, on all levels, the 
pressing social and ecological dilemmas of 
our time. Our hopes for the survival of life 
on this planet, and for a richer, more ful¬ 
filled life for everyone, depend upon it as 
never before. □ 


An activist in the environmental and peace 
movements for over 15 years, Brian Tokar is 
the author of The Green Alternative: Creat¬ 
ing an Ecological Future (R & E Miles, 
1987), and a member of the editorial board of 
Green Letter. 
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LETTERS 1 


Tokar is wrong—Devall 

I would like to respond to several points 
raised by Brian Tokar in his article "Ex¬ 
ploring the New Ecologies: Social Ecol¬ 
ogy, Deep Ecology and the Future of 
Green Political Thought" [Alternatives 
15:4, Novermber / December 1988]. 

Tokar accepts at face value the belief 
that there is a fight between deep ecol¬ 
ogy and social ecology. There is no fight. 
Although Murray Bookchin, in some of 
his rhetoric, announces "Social Ecology 
vs. Deep Ecology," there is no such con¬ 
flict. Bookchin and some of his associates 
made an attack on some of the positions 
taken by authors of individual articles in 
the Earth First! journal and on some ap¬ 
proaches to a deep ecology position, but 
no theorists of deep ecology have 
mounted any attacks on social ecology. 

Social ecology to me is part of the deep, 
long-range ecology movement. We need 
positive, ecotopian visions of society 
and we need practical, social reconstruc¬ 
tion which masses of people can under¬ 
stand in their daily lives. Social ecology 
means transforming our social relation¬ 
ships to be in continuous harmony with 
natural patterns and rhythms. 

Much analysis of the social factors lead¬ 
ing to the current environmental crisis is 
needed. Marxists tend to look at the 
process of imperialistic capitalism. 
Feminists look at men, especially patri¬ 
archal societies during the past five 
hundred years, as primary destroyers of 
nature. Some historians see Judeo-Chris- 
tian religion as a primary cause of our 
environmental crisis. All these historical 
analyses may yield insights and greater 
understanding. We also need positive 
visions of the future and suggestions for 
political strategies for cultural transfor¬ 
mation. 

Theorists of deep ecology have de¬ 
fended a biocentric position and criti¬ 
cized narrow anthropocentrism. I cer¬ 
tainly have never denied that humans 
are marvelous animals, different in some 
ways from any other animals, conscious 
of themselves, seeking meaning in their 
lives. I believe humans have a great po¬ 
tential for development—of their own 
minds, of creations of their minds in¬ 
cluding art and science, ritual and po¬ 
etry. 

Deep ecologist theorists have criticized 
the arrogance of narrow humanism and 
conceited philosophers who see humans 
as above, outside of, or lord and master 
[sic] of the rest of creation. 

I deplore polemics, accusations and 


name-calling and I think Murray 
Bookchin and his associates did a great 
disservice to the emerging green move¬ 
ment and to the whole deep, long-range 
ecology movement by the style, timing 
and rhetoric of their attacks on deep 
ecology. 

On the politics of population, I wish 
Tokar had accurately quoted Arne 
Naess. The deep ecology "platform" 
drafted by Naess and George Sessions as 


a tentative list of statements intended to 
generate dialogue includes the state¬ 
ment, "The flourishing of human life 
and cultures is compatible with a sub¬ 
stantial decrease of the human popula¬ 
tion. The flourishing of non-human life 
requires such a decrease." This is not a 
Malthusian statement. 

In 1987 Naess defended the considera¬ 
bly more controversial statement, "The 
flourishing of human life and cultures 


You say tomato ... 

In writing our book. Harps & Hoods: Ice-breeding Seals of the Northwest Atlantic , 
we accepted from the onset that not all readers would agree with our objec¬ 
tives, our presentation and our choice of selected readings. We did not antici¬ 
pate, however, that any of our readers, including your reviewer, D. Scott Slo- 
combe (Alternatives 16:1, pp. 52-3), would also use different dictionaries. 

Slocombe opines that "throughout the book ... Inuit is spelled incorrectly as 
'Innuit'." Our Webster's actually gives Inuit as an alternative spelling for Innuit 
and, consistently, there is an art gallery in Toronto called Innuit. 

Mr. Slocombe also suggests that the selected readings "should have included 
some works that cover sides of the issue neglected by Lavigne and Kovacs." In 
the preface of our book, we note that the "readings and the bibliographies they 
contain should direct interested readers to additional material so that they can 
pursue their own specific interests in more detail or from different perspec¬ 
tives." Had Mr. Slocombe checked in the Report on the Royal Commission on 
Seals and the Sealing Industry in Canada (included in our selected readings), he 
would have found reference to many articles and books covering most aspects 
of the sealing issue, including the books he recommends by Coish and Hersco- 
vici. 

Finally, Mr. Slocombe speculates about our "principal concerns" and our per¬ 
sonal views about the "best use for seals." His speculations are not only some¬ 
what presumptuous and contradictory, they are also incorrect. □ 

D.M. Lavigne and K.M. Kovacs 
University of Guelph 
Guelph, Ontario 


I say tomato 

While "Inuit" may, indeed, be a variant of "Innuit", etymology is not the same 
as correct usage. "Inuit" has been the accepted spelling among Inuit and non- 
Inuit alike for at least most of this century—regardless of how some art galler¬ 
ies choose to spell their names. 

I will also stand by my remarks on the authors" reading list. A book aimed at 
the non-specialist reader should not require him or her to search multi-volume 
government reports for works covering both sides of the issue. 

Finally, it is in the nature of any review to be somewhat presumptuous, but I 
do not think my assessment of Lavigne and Kovacs's "principal concerns" and 
personal views to be mere speculation. My assessment was based on a careful 
reading of the book, and is an interpretation any reader can confirm or deny. 
If my conclusions were not only contradictory, but also incorrect, perhaps 
Lavigne and Kovacs might have stated what their principal concerns and 
views really were. □ 

D. Scott Slocombe 
Waterloo, Ontario 
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requires that human population is sub¬ 
stantially smaller than at the present 
time." Naess is concerned with what he 
calls "ultimate goals" for human soci¬ 
ety—richness of culture, literature, art, 
music, compassionate human relation¬ 
ships. These goals do not require a large 
human population. Huge populations 
tend to reduce the achievement of these 
goals. 

These "ultimate goals" for develop¬ 
ment of human potential, however, 
should not come at the expense of diver¬ 
sity of other species. Thus the next state¬ 
ment in the "platform" is "present hu¬ 
man interference with the nonhuman 
world is excessive, and the situation is 
rapidly worsening." 

It may take a long time before the total 
world population is stabilized at a much 
lower level than the present five billion. 
Much discussion is needed concerning 
appropriate forms of birth control and 
the ethical considerations surrounding 
family planning. For Bookchin and his 
associates to leap to the conclusion that 
all supporters of deep ecology accept 
unethical or genocidal solutions is to¬ 
tally unwarranted. However, it should 
be noted that we may not be able to 
reach consensus on an ethic for popula¬ 
tion control. 

I find it most interesting that both the 
extreme left and right-wing groups have 
made the population issue almost undis- 
cussable in political discourse in North 
America. Family planning programmes 
have been harassed and in many areas 
immobilized in the 1980s over the issue 
of abortion and the concern by some left¬ 
ists that the population bomb is some 
kind of conspiracy of the Ford Founda¬ 
tion. 

I whole-heartedly agree with Tokar's 


conclusion. It is time for Bookchin and 
his associates to put aside polemics, vin¬ 
dictiveness and name-calling and get on 
with the deep, long-range ecology 
movement. 

There is enough work for all of us ex¬ 
ploring areas of mutual agreement in 
eco-feminism, social ecology, deep ecol¬ 
ogy and green movements. People can 
work to a deep ecology type of position 
from many different religions and philo¬ 
sophical positions. 

Each bioregion may develop its own 
approach to dwelling appropriately 
with right livelihood. I invite continued 
discussion with social ecologists. □ 

Bill Devall 
Humboldt State University 
Areata, California 


Tokar is wrong 
—Kaulbars 

I am writing to comment on Brian To¬ 
kar's article "Exploring the New Ecolo¬ 
gies: ..." [Alternatives 15:4, November/ 
December 1988]. I was disappointed to 
discover that Alternatives has joined the 
current fad of deep ecology and Earth 
First! bashing. While I do not object to 
thoughtful critiques of any group that I 
belong to or philosophy that I hold I do 
not feel that the article was accurate or 
just on several important points. 

A critique of a particular philosophy or 
creed obviously requires that the 
author(s) discuss the tenets, premises, 
etc. of that philosophy (e.g. Sylvan's cri¬ 
tique of deep ecology in Radical Philoso¬ 


phy). The tenets of deep ecology are 
never mentioned in this article, much 
less discussed. 

A critique of a journal, philosophy, 
and/or movement should focus on the 
commonly held beliefs as expressed in 
the dominant writings. For example, the 
beliefs of IRA gunners are not taken as 
representative of all Catholics. Tokar 
focused on a few select articles in the 
Earth First! journal and ignored the writ¬ 
ings of frequent contributors such as 
Devall, Sessions, Manes, etc. Further, he 
took the Earth First! journal to be the 
only source of deep ecology writings, 
ignoring other journals such as the 
Trumpeter, Environmental Ethics and The 
Deep Ecologist, and other works by Ses¬ 
sions, Naess, Seed, Martin, Jung, etc. Cri¬ 
tiques of factions within a group are 
valid, but it should be made clear that 
the sub-group is not representative. 

The article refers to the "bitter feud" 
between social ecology and deep ecol¬ 
ogy. I am reasonably active in the envi¬ 
ronmental movement yet the only evi¬ 
dence I have seen of this bitter feud are 
the reports in the alternative press. The 
Earth First! journal has published a 
couple of responses to critiques of deep 
ecology, and Dave Foreman has made a 
few remarks about social ecology, but 
largely the "feud" is a non-issue and gets 
little attention in deep ecology writings. 
It would seem that the "feud" is a 
greater fascination to the press than the 
alleged combatants. Nonetheless, I fear 
the press is creating a "feud" by perpetu¬ 
ating misconceptions and over-empha¬ 
sizing minor differences. 

In your article Dave Foreman is again 
criticized for his "racist" remarks con¬ 
cerning Ethiopia, Mexico, etc. These 
remarks were implicitly posited as logi¬ 
cal "If—Then" statements, and were ac¬ 
companied by a rationale for making 
them. He has since been "quoted" as 
advocating the "Then" statement, and 
no mention is made of the conditional 
context or the rationale. The conditional 
context is "If we don't change our cur¬ 
rent practices with respect to the produc¬ 
tion and distribution of aid to the Third 
World." 

The question of population levels has 
been a point of much of the controversy 
surrounding deep ecology and Earth 
First! The "usual" exchange goes some¬ 
thing like this: 

Earth First!—Current population levels 
are not sustainable, the health of the planet 
and humanity requires a drastic reduction 
in human population. 

Response—We produce enough food for 
everybody, and it is inequitable distribu¬ 
tion that has resulted in hunger and star¬ 
vation. 

The response is true enough, and I 


Challenge to contributors 

Apart from helping to develop an "ethos" or "ideological climate" conducive 
to transforming society into a sustainable system, I would very much like to 
see your magazine have one or more regular columns or stories on practical 
large scale sustainable projects or industries. 

The main anti-ecology / anti-green argument is that we would shut down the 
economy and everyone would be out of a job. We need to show sustainable de¬ 
velopment does not mean a return to the cave, but that a sustainable society 
can provide interesting and rewarding jobs and a comfortable if not as waste¬ 
ful style of life. 

Further, we need to be developing alternative sustainable growth and devel¬ 
opment now to have an alternative work and economy off and running. If 
there is a switch to a sustainable society, it can't start from zero. A transition 
period will be necessary. 

I hope you can address these issues in your magazine. In particular practical 
solutions /suggestions would be helpful to those of us who would like to assist 
in new sustainable developments, now. □ 

Robbie Newton 
Meadow Lake, Saskatchewan 
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found the analysis in this article to be a 
thoughtful and accurate description of 
the causes and consequences of hunger 
and human misery in the world today. 
Further, the article is a good critique of 
Western culture and proposes realistic 
and necessary changes for addressing 
the social needs of the population. Un¬ 
fortunately it is irrelevant to the question 
of long-term sustainability because it 
rests on two invalid assumptions. It is 
assumed that food and a few basic re¬ 
sources are the only factors limiting 
human population. Human health and 
happiness require more than food; we 
need clean air and water, and the energy 
and resources to provide for other basic 
needs such as shelter. I would also sug¬ 
gest that we have spiritual needs which 
cannot be met simply by supplying the 
minimal physical needs. Assuming pres¬ 
ent and probable technologies, the best 
evidence suggests that at current popu¬ 
lation levels we cannot meet any of these 
other needs indefinitely. 

It is assumed that present food produc¬ 
tion technologies are sustainable, and 
that with equitable distribution we 
could feed everyone indefinitely. In fact 
our present technologies are manifestly 
not sustainable. Our agricultural prac¬ 
tices are heavily dependent on ecologi¬ 
cal subsidies in the form of non-renew¬ 
able fossil fuels and they are rapidly 
eroding the resource base necessary to 
produce food. 

Given that current levels of food pro¬ 
duction are not sustainable, one is con¬ 
fronted with the spectre of a population 
that is rapidly expanding as our ability 
to feed it is diminishing. The result can 
only be horror and suffering for hun¬ 
dreds of millions, if not billions of 
people. To avert that suffering Earth 
First! advocates a planned reduction of 
the human population to a level that will 
allow for a life of health and dignity for 
all humans. The issue deserves a cogent 
and rational rebuttal, instead Earth 
First!ers are simply branded as "misan¬ 
thropes" and the issue is ignored. 

Name calling has always been an effec¬ 
tive device for discrediting the opposi¬ 
tion without ever having actually to 
address the points raised, which always 
leads me to suspect that the people sling¬ 
ing the epithets have no rational re¬ 
sponse. As an aside, I would have 
thought that the misanthropes are those 
who advocate policies that will result in 
the brutalization and starvation of bil¬ 
lions of people, but perhaps I misunder¬ 
stand the word. 

You refer to the Earth First! journal as 
publishing "pseudo-scholarly tomes." I 
presume that you refer to the pieces by 
Ned Ross, Will Flowers, Christopher 
Manes, Bill Devall, and a host of other 
biologists, philosophers and scholars? 
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As a professional biologist I have found 
the articles in the Earth Firstl journal to 
be scientifically as sound as most of the 
professional literature, and much better 
reading. I would be interested in a de¬ 
tailed, scientific critique of these articles 
as I have not seen any. I am not as quali¬ 
fied to comment on the articles dealing 
with philosophy, mythology, etc., but I 
have found them to be interesting and 
thought provoking. 

Some final points: 

• Earth First! is not an organization; you 
can't join it, be a member, or in any way 
belong to it. The Earth First! movement 
subscribes to certain beliefs (easily avail¬ 
able, but not mentioned in the article); 
the extent to which a particular individ¬ 
ual is able to live up to those beliefs is a 
matter of conscience. There are Earth 
First! local groups, but belonging to one 
is not a prerequisite for being an Earth 
First!er. 

• Earth First! local groups are not 
"largely autonomous"; they are wholly 
autonomous. 

• Dave Foreman edits the Earth First! 
journal and is a co-founder of Earth 
First! His writings have no more credi¬ 
bility than anyone else's and he does not 
"speak" for Earth First! (as he has stated 
in print); he certainly doesn't speak for 
me. His alleged position as leader of the 
non-existent Earth First! organization is 
debatable at best. 

Deep ecology benefits from thoughtful 
critique, but there is very little available. 
I would have found this article both 
more useful and more enjoyable if it had 
addressed deep ecology and/or Earth 
First! with the same thought and insight 
as it did the issue of resource distribu¬ 
tion. In my opinion the article as written 
was inaccurate, biased and unlikely to 
promote the unity that Tokar calls for. □ 

Mike Kaulbars 
Earth First! Canada 
Ottawa, Ontario 

Tokar is wrong 
—McCormick 

I found Brian Tokar's article, "Exploring 
the New Ecologies," [Alternatives 15:4, 
November /December 1988] fascinating. 
As a supporter of the deep ecology posi¬ 
tion, I found it refreshing to read some¬ 
one coming out of the social ecology tra¬ 
dition trying to move beyond the full 
scale "attack-mode rhetoric" resorted to 
by so many of its adherents. However, I 
would like to challenge Mr. Tokar to 
move even further towards the inclusive 
ecocentric position he fleetingly men¬ 
tions toward the end of his paper. 
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Before this can happen, however, Tokar 
will have to go deeper in rooting out the 
subconscious prejudices in his use of 
language regarding deep ecology. Tokar 
claims that "many deep ecologists in the 
West have embraced a more isolationist 
frontier ethic, with its harsher, more rug¬ 
ged view of wild nature and human na¬ 
ture," and that the "land ethic of the far 
West," "often following the historical 
example of Daniel Boone," saw the land 
as "a powerful force to be tamed." He 
then repeatedly contrasts this sort of 
motif with the social ecology tradition: 
"Social ecologists in New England have 
inherited an affirmative vision of human 
communities sharing a co-operative re¬ 
lationship with the land," and states that 
the settlements of the East "were 
founded upon well-articulated ideals of 
harmony with the land, and people 
worked for generations to evolve rela¬ 
tively stable—though distinctly Europe¬ 
anized—relationships with the forests, 
the rivers, the soils, and, in better times, 
the native people." 

While there may be some elements of 
truth in all this, I think Tokar largely 
overstates his case here. He tends to 
bend over backwards to describe social 
ecology in the most co-operative, har¬ 
monious terms, and then through guilt 
by association ties deep ecology up with 
harsh, "isolationist frontier ethics," per¬ 
haps even "following the historical ex¬ 
ample of Daniel Boone." Here he veers 
dangerously close to the excesses of his 
mentor Murray Bookchin, who, in one of 
his celebrated blasts against deep ecol¬ 
ogy (see Socialist Review, 3/88) likens 
supporters of this position to "barely 
disguised racists, survivalists, macho 
Daniel Boones and outright social reac¬ 
tionaries," formulating "vicious no¬ 
tions", and "an ideological toxic dump," 
in league with "Pharaoh, the Buddha ... 
Hitler, Stalin and Mussolini" (a small 
sampling). Perhaps this is the sort of 
harmonious, co-operative ethic Brian 
Tokar is telling us social ecologists are so 
unswervingly devoted to? 

Secondly, I would like to touch on To¬ 
kar's comments on overpopulation and 
human carrying capacity. The fact that 
certain members of Earth First! have 
made ludicrously extreme statements on 
population control is not in question 
here; these comments have been rightly 
denounced in this periodical and else¬ 
where. (See my "How Deep is Social 
Ecology?", Kick it Over, November 1988 
for a further discussion of this.) What is 
less clear is the frequent charge—re¬ 
peated by Tokar—that advocates of 
population stabilization are inherently 
"apologists for the wealthy class," creat¬ 
ing "openings for all manner of naive, 
dangerous and even openly racist pro¬ 
posals." 


While it may be possible to quote advo¬ 
cates of population limitation who have 
made "openly racist proposals," it is also 
true that proponents of population 
growth have recently made many ri¬ 
diculous and unsubstantiated claims. 

Reagan Republican Ben Wattenberg, in 
The Birth Dearth (1987), claims that the 
US has now become severely under¬ 
populated, and will be unable to wage 
successful wars in the future if it does 
not reverse this trend immediately. In 
his horrible opus. The Ultimate Resource, 
Reagan/Bush population guru Julian 
Simon tells us: 

The standard of living has risen along with 
the size of the world's population since the 
beginning of recorded time. And with in¬ 
crease in income and population have 
come less severe shortages, lower costs, 
and an increased availability of resources, 
including a cleaner environment and 
greater access to natural recreation areas. 
And there is no convincing reason why 
these trends toward a better life and to¬ 
ward lower prices for materials should not 
continue indefinitely. 

While, as Anne and Paul Ehrlich have 
suggested, this sort of material would 
make a delightful addition to the April 
Fool's section of any scientific journal, 
the level of seriousness these views have 
acquired in recent years has been no 
laughing matter. In their recent work 
Earth (1987), the Ehrlichs trace the his¬ 
tory of international population confer¬ 
ences through the Reagan era, conclud¬ 
ing that the views of Simon and Watten¬ 
berg were not only taken seriously by 
the Reagan/Bush administration, but 
were adopted as national policy. Fur¬ 
ther, we have just lived through two full 
terms of Reagan and his advisors talking 
this "planet earth as endless cornuco¬ 
pia" nonsense, and try as I might, I have 
not been able to detect one word from 
Tokar, Bookchin or any of their associ¬ 
ates directly criticizing any of these de¬ 
velopments. What are we to make of this 
admission? Are we to assume their si¬ 
lence implies consent? 

In closing, I would simply say that 
however valid the point may be—made 
by Tokar and others—that issues of eco¬ 
nomic and gender disparity must be se¬ 
riously considered as part of the popula¬ 
tion equation, this does not change, for 
instance, the fact that growth cannot 
continue forever, or that it is not in the 
best interest of poor families to have 10 
or 12 children when their ability to pro¬ 
vide for 2 or 3 is severely strained. The 
human race is still expanding at num¬ 
bers astronomically higher than any 
point in known history, while ecosys¬ 
tems are already overstressed at present 
levels, with remaining wilderness and 
non-human species habitat shrinking 
rapidly. However much fun it may be to 


call proponents of population limitation 
"eco-fascists", "imperialist running 
dogs" and so forth, the current fashion¬ 
able tendency to mock, ridicule, or in 
some cases outright deny any danger in 
unchecked human population growth 
merely increases the certainty of wide¬ 
spread ecological disaster within our 
lifetime. □ 

Bill McCormick 

Crozet, Virginia 


No, I'm not—Tokar 

The response to my article on deep ecol¬ 
ogy and social ecology has been very 
telling, so far. Many people have said 
and written that it helped them under¬ 
stand what all the fighting was about 
and have thanked me profusely. Only a 
few strong partisans on either side of the 
"debate" have condemned it, with an 
odd mixture of defensiveness (illus¬ 
trated above) and overt hostility (Mur¬ 
ray Bookchin called it "insidious" and 
has resorted to character assassination to 
try to discredit the piece). I suppose the 
article served its purpose, then; the re¬ 
sponses confirm once again the weari¬ 
ness and dismay with which most eco¬ 
logical activists have come to view this 
whole matter. 

Fortunately, in the eight or nine months 
since the article was completed, there 
has been some significant effort on the 
part of deep ecology writers to clarify 
their position (Bookchin, however, says 
they have simply changed their posi¬ 
tion). It is not as much of a clarification 
as one would like, but a valuable step, 
especially given the assertion by Arne 
Naess in the current issue of The Ecologist 
that deep ecology does not intend to be a 
coherent philosophy at all, merely the 
product of a movement's overall think¬ 
ing (Devall and Sessions have made 
similar statements). Still, most of the 
known deep ecology "spokespeople" 
have disavowed all of the more overtly 
misanthropic statements made by a few 
of their adherents, and Earth First! 
people on the whole seem to have re¬ 
jected Foreman's assertion that people 
should accept his "line" on population 
("Malthus Was Right," a direct quote) or 
leave the group. 

Unfortunately, there has been no such 
clarification on the part of Bookchin and 
his friends, just a reassertion of the need 
for the ecology movement to be engaged 
in social and historical analysis (which 
all but a few individuals seem to agree 
with) and an endless repetition of the 
same few obnoxious and clearly offen¬ 
sive quotes from Foreman and Abbey. 
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People scratching their heads to under¬ 
stand social ecology's positive theoreti¬ 
cal contributions have been left to seek 
out Bookchin's earlier writings, such as 
The Ecology of Freedom, and the im¬ 
mensely valuable essays, "Toward a Phi¬ 
losophy of Nature" (in Michael Tobias' 
Deep Ecology book) and "Freedom and 
Necessity in Nature," which appeared in 
Alternatives 13:4,1986. 

I never pretended to be an analyst of 
scholarly debates in philosophy, merely 
an observer of the role of philosophical 
discussions in shaping a political move¬ 
ment. For activists seeking to overturn 
this society's life-denying ways, one cru- 
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cial question is, "What is the relationship 
between the destruction of the natural 
world and the agents responsible for 
carrying that destruction out?" Social 
ecology begins by asserting that the idea 
of dominating nature emerged with the 
rise of structures of social domination in 
early human societies (essentially the 
late Neolithic). Many deep ecologists at 
first asserted that such concerns did not 
matter, that "humans", as an undifferen¬ 
tiated mass, simply had to stop placing 
themselves above other species. Still, 
deep ecologists have gone a long way 
toward articulating the inherent worth 
of all of nature (an idea elaborated in the 
introduction to my book. The Green Al¬ 
ternative) and exposing the psychologi¬ 
cal toll of an exaggerated anthropocen¬ 
trism. 

The social and historical dimensions 
are still underplayed, however, by most 
deep ecologists. George Sessions has at¬ 
tempted to begin correcting the situation 
in a recent article in the Trumpeter (5:2, 
Spring 1988), however I believe his em¬ 
bracing of the term "ecocentrism" (a 
term I first heard from the bioregional 
poet Gary Lawless in 1984) falls short of 
the full synthesis of ecological and social 
analysis that I believe is necessary (I 
admit I have not yet seen the second in¬ 
stallment of his article). 

Warwick Fox, in a recent article in Envi¬ 
ronmental Ethics (Vol. 11, 1988), argues 
that, by bringing all of nature into the 
realm of ethical consideration, deep 
ecology "subsume[s] the egalitarian con¬ 
cerns associated for example with femi¬ 
nism, Marxism, anti-racism and anti¬ 
imperialism." This is an admirable state¬ 
ment of solidarity with other move¬ 
ments but, as anyone familiar with the 
long, difficult debates between adher¬ 
ents of these various other movements 
will attest, assertions of philosophical 
inclusiveness often merely gloss over the 
particular experiences of each of the dis¬ 
tinct classes of people (and other beings, 
too) that are systematically trounced 
upon by this society. Try and convince 
people in the ghetto who have to fight 
racism, economic deprivation and often 
daily exposure to toxic waste that it is 
okay to subsume their concerns under 
the needs of all species. 

People who follow the various ethical 
debates about humanity and nature 
might also find it valuable to read critical 
theorist Tim Luke's critique of deep ecol¬ 
ogy in the Summer 1988 issue of Telos. 
Luke, who is sympathetic to deep ecol¬ 
ogy's accomplishments on the whole, 
suggests that deep ecologists are too 
unaware of their own anthropocentric 
biases, which are revealed by their reli¬ 
ance on modern philosophical catego¬ 
ries such as freedom, fulfillment, rights 
and subjectivity. Such biases are not a 


product of insufficient identification 
with nature, but are intrinsic to philo¬ 
sophical discourse. Deep ecology, ar¬ 
gues Luke, needs to be far more aware of 
its own place in human discourse and its 
relationship to other movements, rather 
than pretending to somehow be above it 
all. 

As for the population issue, I think it is 
fair to say that nobody who understands 
ecology believes the present situation is 
sustainable, or that it is simply a matter 
of growing more food. The question is 
whether high population is a cause or a 
symptom of ecological and social break¬ 
down and I have tried to argue that it is 
the latter. Simply reducing numbers, by 
whatever means, is not a solution, so 
long as the dominant economic system is 
predicated on the dynamic of growth 
and expansion at all costs. A predatory 
industrial capitalism (and I include the 
state capitalist economies of the East in 
this category) would continue to devour 
resources, destroy indigenous peoples, 
and force migrations from traditional 
lands to cities, even if there were a tenth 
as many people. The problem is far 
more complex than mere numbers, as I 
tried to explain in my article. As for 
Wattenberg and Simon, they are merely 
apologists for the bankrupt ideology of 
grow-or-die (and for militarism, too) 
and McCormick is totally correct to rele¬ 
gate them to the April Fool's column. 
The same kind of nonsense lies behind 
the European campaigns to increase 
family size, to which I alluded on page 
36 of the Alternatives article (see also my 
footnote 28). 

Finally, I am pleased that my discus¬ 
sion of the cultural differences that un¬ 
derlie Eastern and Western views of na¬ 
ture in the US was provocative, and that 
everyone can find "elements of truth" in 
it. It was never meant to be a determinis¬ 
tic argument, only a suggestive one. As a 
New Englander who recently lived in 
California for two years, I was struck by 
the pervasiveness of some types of mis¬ 
anthropic thinking, not only among 
deep ecologists, but among all sorts of 
people in the West. A little historical re¬ 
search confirmed that there were long- 
surviving threads of continuity. My 
"Myths from the Land" discussion was 
not an attempt to "explain" the existence 
of deep ecology or social ecology, only to 
try to better comprehend the degree of 
hostility and miscommunication be¬ 
tween the two camps. As for those who 
have attempted to explain it all away in 
terms of Bookchin's abrasive personal¬ 
ity, I am saddened to admit that there is 
a strong "element of truth" in that inter¬ 
pretation, too. □ 

Brian Tokar 
Plainfield, Vermont 
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LETTERS 


A response by Bookchin 

T o respond as briefly as possible to let¬ 
ters critical of my views in the last 
issue of Alternatives : 

1.1 am truly delighted that Bill Devall is 
a social ecologist. Regrettably, I am not a 
deep ecologist. My reasons are not due 
to any disinclination to share with Bill 
the "need for a positive, ecotopian vision 
of society." Indeed, I've held this vision 
since 1952, when I published a book- 
length work on our ecological disloca¬ 
tions in Contemporary Issues, and I am 
more than willing to work with Bill and 
other deep ecologists to realize it. 

My concern, however, is that we have 
very different views on humanity's 
place in nature, and this difference has 
very practical implications. The human 
species, unlike any other species, has 
vastly remade the pristine natural world 
from which it evolved. Indeed, our spe¬ 
cies seems to have been constituted by 
natural evolution itself to actively inter¬ 
vene in the so-called "natural order" and 
remake its environment; not simply 
modify primal nature or intervene in the 
biosphere "to satisfy vital needs," as Bill 
and George Sessions put it in their Deep 
Ecology (p. 70). 

To be frank, merely to satisfy "vital 
needs" and no more is what a rabbit may 
do, but this limitation of human activity 
cuts across the grain of what is uniquely 
human in the biosphere. A rabbit essen¬ 
tially survives, and its "vital needs" are 
fairly easy to specify. By contrast, hu¬ 
man beings, if only because they "have a 
great potential for development—of 
their own minds, of creations of their 
minds including art and science, ritual 
and poetry" (why leave out technology, 
community, institutions, cities?) as Bill 
acknowledges, are "constructed" by 
natural evolution, as it were, to basically 
remake their environments on an un¬ 
precedented scale. 

Given "art and science, ritual and po¬ 
etry" alone, human needs are very ex¬ 
pansive indeed, and can hardly be con¬ 
fined to "vital" ones. Nor does one have 
to believe in a "narrow humanism," tele¬ 
ology, or anthropocentrism to recognize 
the fact that human activity, interven¬ 
tion, and reconstruction are natural ac¬ 
tivities, genetic as well as cultural phe¬ 
nomena, to recognize that they can be a 
potentially valuable, indeed, creative 
factor in the biosphere given an ecologi¬ 
cal society. 

Put more broadly: what I contend is 
that human beings, conceived as a spe¬ 


cies, have absorbed the primal "first na¬ 
ture" in which they evolved as mam¬ 
mals into a social "second nature" in 
which they are still evolving as cultural 
beings—alas, very much for the worse, 
these days. 

Like it or not, however, there is abso¬ 
lutely no way they can return to "first 
nature" anymore, however much they 
may beat conga drums, revere pagan 
deities, and flee from those human arte¬ 
facts we call "cities." They must either 
recreate "second nature," both in sensi¬ 
bility and institutionally, to consciously 
advance into a "free nature" that rehar¬ 
monizes their relationship with nonhu¬ 
man life in emancipated, ethical, and ra¬ 
tional communities; or they will simply 


I have never 
called proponents of 
population limitation 
"eco-fascists." 


tear down the planet. Hence the need to 
actively intervene in the evolution of 
"second nature," to change society as 
well as sensibility, to deploy the human 
capacity for action, complex thought, 
and innovative techniques in order to 
create a new harmony between human 
and human, and between humanity and 
the biosphere. 

By contrast, deep ecology is basically a 
wilderness movement that rejects al¬ 
most any kind of human stewardship 
insofar as human beingsmake use of 
nonhuman nature for human ends be¬ 
yond the satisfaction of " vital needs", 
whatever these words may mean be¬ 
yond mere survival. 

Granted, an image of the biosphere as 
"purely a matter of utility," in Marx's 
words, is utterly unacceptable. But how 
are we to conceive of the protection of 
"wilderness", to which Bill earnestly as¬ 
sents, without human stewardship? After 
all, how wild is a "wilderness" if it has to 
be "protected", "guarded" or "de¬ 
fended"? As we move to the edge of eco¬ 
logical extinction, we may well need all 
our technological ingenuity and powers 
of intervention to repair the planet, res¬ 
cue disappearing life forms, remove le¬ 
thal pollutants that may be with us for 
unknown millennia—even after we 
have redirected our social "second na¬ 
ture" along ecological lines. 


Philosophically, deep ecology and so¬ 
cial ecology rest on very different as¬ 
sumptions about what constitutes na¬ 
ture and humanity's place in the natural 
world. Deep ecology, in my opinion, has 
a surprisingly static view of nature. It 
essentially sees the natural world as a 
scenic view, a panorama that one ad¬ 
mires from a mountain top or from be¬ 
hind a picture window. Humanity, 
whose unique qualities are rather 
vaguely stated by deep ecologists, is 
simply "one" of many species that ap¬ 
pear in this panorama. It is essentially 
equatable in terms of its "intrinsic 
worth" to any other species in the pic¬ 
ture. 

By contrast, social ecology rests on a 
highly evolutionary view of nature's la¬ 
tent possibilities for ever-greater com¬ 
plexity, subjectivity, and choice; ulti¬ 
mately consciousness and freedom. I 
speak, here, not of any predestined evo¬ 
lution but of a visibly traceable trend in 
the evolutionary record—a cumulative 
palaeontological and anatomical rec¬ 
ord—based on fact, not on theology or 
metaphysics. Nor do I speak of a "hierar¬ 
chy of being" that in any way justifies 
humanity's "lordship" over "creation" 
(a notion, I may add, that presupposes a 
deity that "made" the world for "man¬ 
kind"). 

Taken simply as a product of evolution, 
with or without any images of a "natural 
hierarchy or preordained "destiny" (all 
of which are really social concepts hu¬ 
man beings have evolved from the total¬ 
ity of life to function with a highly so¬ 
phisticated conceptual intellect, a wide- 
ranging language, radically changeable 
forms of association, and a remarkable 
repertoire of technologies that can either 
serve human and nonhuman life or re¬ 
duce the planet to debris. What lies at the 
head of the modem ecological agenda is 
whether human "second nature" will 
function to advance evolution—both 
natural and cultural—or render the 
earth lifeless. 

These approaches lead to markedly dif¬ 
ferent emphases and outlooks. For deep 
ecology, the "defence" of wilderness re¬ 
ally pre-empts the need to radically 
change society. Indeed, if "wilderness is 
the real world," as David Foreman, 
Kirkpatrick Sale, and Ame Naess liter¬ 
ally agree, then social reality holds a sec¬ 
ondary place in the ecological agenda 
and human intervention into nature be¬ 
yond the simple imperatives of "vital 
needs" is, in fact, to be shunned rather 
than fostered. 

For social ecology, the ability to remove 
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ecological dislocations is above all a so¬ 
cial issue that stems from social disloca¬ 
tions. Human intervention is thus a de¬ 
sideratum provided it serves human and 
nonhuman needs in a rational society— 
not an affliction that is in some sense 
"unnatural". 

Put bluntly: "the real world", if one 
chooses to use such terms, is fundamen¬ 
tally social and encompasses wilderness 
and wild life forms whether we like it or 
not. Far from being a rationale for the 
exploitation of the planet, the need for 
ecological intervention is almost a 
prayer—and perhaps the last one—to 
bring human rationality to the service of 
nonhuman and human life. 

2.1 can only applaud Bill for finally re¬ 
jecting Malthusianism. I assume that 
both he and George Sessions will re¬ 
move from future editions of Deep Ecol¬ 
ogy their observation that "Malthus, in 
1803, presented an argument indicating 
that human population growth would 
exponentially outstrip food production, 
resulting in "general misery', but his 
warning was ignored by the rising tide 
of industrial/technological optimism." 
(p. 46) I assume, too, that both Bill and 
Sessions will alter their praise for Paul 
Ehrlich, author of The Population Bomb, a 
work that in the late sixties contained 
rather gothic misanthropic passages 
about "managing" population growth 
that included a recipe for a powerful 
Bureau of Population (under Nixon, no 
less!) and advocated the notorious triage 
strategy. 

3. Readers of Alternatives will hopefully 
understand that I am rather weary of 
dealing with one Bill McCormick, who 
has rather snidely tracked me over four 
separate periodicals already, generally 
attacking and distorting my views with 
a malice that is beginning to go beyond 
the bounds of ordinary decency. If I've 
become an idee fixe in his mind. I'm 
afraid he'll have to live without any co¬ 
operation by me. I will merely note that I 
have never called "proponents of popu¬ 
lation limitation 'eco-fascists.'" Advo¬ 
cates of letting Ethiopian children starve 
(Foreman)—yes! Advocates of the "ge¬ 
netic inferiority" of Mexicans (Abbey)— 
yes! But not people who are concerned 
about population growth and offer vol¬ 
untaristic approaches, such as birth con¬ 
trol and the freedom to choose abortion. 
For McCormick to claim that I call them 
"imperialist running dogs" is an imagi¬ 
native new addition to this man's reper¬ 
toire of slander. 

Further, I find nothing in Foreman's 
recipe for starving Ethiopian children or, 
for that matter, in "Miss Ann Thropy 7 s" 
plaudits for the AIDS epidemic that is 
either reducible to an "If-Then" logic, as 
Mike Kaulbars would have us believe in 


the case of Foreman, or that is a "descrip¬ 
tive" rather than a "presciptive" ap¬ 
proach, as Kirkpatrick Sale led Nation 
readers to believe in the case of "Miss 
Ann Thropy". It was quite plain from 
anything but the most biased reading of 
Foreman and "Miss Ann Thropy" that 
they welcomed famine and disease as a 
"control-mechanism" for population 
growth. 

In my view, attempts to find all kinds of 
specious excuses for Foreman or "Miss 
Ann Thropy" raise some very troubling 
moral problems in the ecology move¬ 
ment. We must confront the issue of 
whether we wish that movement to veer 
in a really misanthropic and reactionary 
direction or whether it will be guided by 
an ecological humanism that evokes re¬ 
spect not only for nonhuman life but for 
humans as well. 

4. Finally, I have no intention of ex¬ 
changing insults with Brian Tokar about 
his or my "personality traits". Indeed, in 
recycling social ecology as his own 
brainchild, he is at least getting some of 
its ideas around with a reasonable 
amount of lucidity. Readers who may be 
led to believe that I have merely been 
engaged in a "reassertion of the need for 
the ecology movement to be engaged in 
social and historical analyses ... and an 
endless repetition of the same few ob¬ 
noxious and clearly offensive quotes 
from Foreman and Abbey," as Tokar so 
generously puts it, may care to know 
that I have written a good deal more 
than The Ecology of Freedom and "the 
immensely valuable essays" on nature 
philosophy. Indeed, since then I have 
written three books— The Modern Crisis 
(1986), The Rise of Urbanization and De¬ 
cline of Citizenship (1987), Remaking Soci¬ 
ety (1989)—and a dozen essays, from 
which Tokar has taken generous help¬ 
ings, particularly on the issue of demog¬ 
raphy, with no acknowledgement what¬ 
ever. People may dislike each other, alas, 
but why be petty and mean-spirited 
about it? 

I'm delighted that Tokar criticizes 
terms like "eco-centrism", so favoured 
these days by deep ecologists—terms, as 
he puts it, that "fall short of the full syn¬ 
thesis of ecological and social analy¬ 
sis. ..."I welcome the fact that he solidar- 
izes with the view that deep ecology fails 
to adequately embrace racial, feminist, 
and imperialist problems. I can only 
congratulate him for finally using perti¬ 
nent words like "industrial capitalism" 
rather than safe words like "industrial 
society" in arguing that "Simply reduc¬ 
ing numbers, by whatever means, is not 
a solution, so long as the dominant eco¬ 
nomic system is predicated on the dy¬ 
namics of growth and expansion at all 
costs." These formulations, so redolent 


of what I have been writing in Green Per¬ 
spectives, are admirably put and should 
be seriously examined by deep ecolo¬ 
gists. 

My objection to Tokar's original essay 
is predicated on his attempt to reduce 
the differences between social and deep 
ecology to matters of mere residence 
rather than content, notwithstanding all 
his recent qualifiers on this problem. It 
seems to me that Tokar was debasing the 
whole debate by claims that laid-back, 
communally-oriented Californians are 
actually rambunctious individuals 
guided by a frontier ethic while feisty 
New England Yankees are little more 
than gentle communitarian pastoralists. 
I'm glad to know that Tokar has changed 
his position on this score not only to one 
of "miscommunication between the two 
camps," but to the usual demonizing 
view that the dispute is due in large part 
to "Bookchin's abrasive personality." 
Such penetrating psychological observa¬ 
tions should earn him far more friends 
and readers in the deep ecology "camp" 
than an argument based primarily on 
residence. □ 

Murray Bookchin 
c/o Green Perspectives 
Burlington, Vermont 


Lewis encourages 

T he article in Alternatives Vol. 16 
No. 1 "Think as big as you can" 
by David Lewis was terrifying and 
at the same time it was encourag¬ 
ing for me as an artist and a green 
living in BC. I'm glad to know of 
such a well-informed and passion¬ 
ately concerned individual in BC. 
Since I moved here from Mon¬ 
treal in August 1988 I have ob¬ 
served the most beautiful land and 
the most wanton destruction. The 
Coquitlam River where I walk 
every day is used as a drainage 
ditch taking all the runoff from 
streets, shopping malls and park¬ 
ing lots on both sides of it. Even on 
a basic level, the warnings of the 
terrified scientist have not reached 
most of the people I observe. The 
wasteland is expanding rapidly. 
Human history has been full of 
surprises. I'm waiting to be sur¬ 
prised by an environmental revo¬ 
lution. Personally, I'm tired of 
trying to convince—I'll just paint. 

□ 

Marilyn Welch 
Coquitlam, BC 
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Tokar called romantic 


I n "Explaining the New Ecologies" 
(November/December 1988), Brian 
Tokar asserts that "until the opening of 
the western frontier to individual home¬ 
steaders in the mid-19th century, pat¬ 
terns of settlement and land use were 
often decided on a communal basis.... 
Jefferson attributed the democratic char¬ 
acter of early American to people's spe¬ 
cial relationship with the land ... and ... 
resisted ... large-scale manufactur¬ 
ing...." (p. 39). 

Not only is the first part of statement 
wrong, it is yet another expression of 
romanticizing early American experi¬ 
ence. In his case, this is even more ex¬ 
treme than most who would hardly flag 
the transition as late as 1850. Even devo¬ 
tees of early New England tight commu¬ 
nities would put this a century or more 
earlier. I believe even they are wrong. In 
my The Best Poor Man's County: A Geo¬ 
graphical Study of Early Southeastern 
Pennsylvania [sic] (1972) I cite over¬ 
whelming evidence that even the "com¬ 
munal" Mennonites and Quakers settled 
on large private holdings not in collec¬ 
tive villages. Records of the Governor and 
Company of the Massachusetts Bay , ed., N. 
Shurtleff (1853-4), I, 157, 181, 257, 291 
show that the village system broke 
down very quickly in the late 1630s. 
Communities continued, of course, and 


do today though Americans seem to 
have the greatest problem recognizing 
this. Compare Toronto and Detroit inner 
cities and suburbs. 

This is not a trivial point. Private prop¬ 
erty has been one of the pillars of Ameri¬ 
can (indeed Canadian) society from the 
founding despite many attempts to the 
create communitarian arrangements. It 
is not trivial because Tokar and many 
other Americans (I presume he is) want 
to hark back to a kinder, gentler era. It is 
not there! Fashioning a new ecology has 
no precedents of consequence—earlier 
on, neither Europeans nor native 
peoples lived our experience. 

This brings me to the second point 
about Jefferson who advocated eco¬ 
nomic development through freeholders 
producing for an Atlantic market. In this 
he was challenged by Alexander Hamil¬ 
ton who advocated manufacturing. It is 
sheer nonsense to state that Jefferson 
saw a "special relationship" in ecologi¬ 
cal terms, except than rural life had 
fewer problems than emerging Man¬ 
chester, the first great industrial city. In 
the end, both Jefferson and Hamilton 
won their arguments. Today, ironically, 
largely because of industrial technology 
only a handful of farmers produce for 
North American domestic and overseas 
markets. Had he lived longer would Jef¬ 
ferson have argued against Cyrus 
McCormick's reaper (amongst others) 
invented in the 1830s, or Massey's com- 


Although it would be 
comforting to agree with 
Tokar, harking back to a 
softer early America 
violates the reality of 
western history. 


bine in the 1930s? I doubt it. 

Private property, justifying corporate 
"persons", and technology frame our 
social condition and hence our dealing 
with environment. Unfortunately, even 
to protest the desecration of the environ¬ 
ment we all transport ourselves in ve¬ 
hicles fabricated from minerals and 
wood. To be convincing we must admit 
the contradictions of living which none 
of us can avoid. Although it would be 
comforting to agree with Tokar, harking 
back to a softer early America violates 
the reality of western history. □ 

James T. Lemon 
Department of Geography 
University of Toronto 
Toronto, Ontario 


Work in a Sealed Building? 

Tired of Stale Air? 

Try our New Product! ^f 

FRESH AIR BRICKS 


Fresh Air Bricks are guaranteed to focus attention 
on your "Shoddy Air" problems - especially if used 
according to instructions. * f ^ 

• Use two bricks for cross-flow ventilation! \ ( 

• Send one with a message to your target! \ JT 

• Delivered in anonymous brown paper wrapping. \ 

• Guaranteed for one-time use only. 




fRUSH my Fresh Air Brick today - 


□ I'd like a Fresh Air Brick to keep on my □ Here's $9.95. Send my brick to: 

desk. 

□ I'd like a Fresh Air Brick for its functional —-- 

applications. with the message: 

□ I'm pregnant. Rush two bricks for me 

and my baby, FREE! - 

□ I'm part of the problem - I agree to pay 
$99.95 for my brick. 

Send your cheque or money order to: 

“Bricks” 6267 Castille Court, Gloucester, Ontario K1C 1X4 


This ad was distributed to 300 
media outlets after attempts to 
get recognition of the problem 
of environmental hypersensi¬ 
tivity failed. Chris Brown , the 
FRESH AIR Brick's inventor, 
conceived the product in 
response to government 
inaction on stale air problems 
in its own buildings. One such 
building, the Terrasses de la 
Chaudiere in Hull, is known to 
its familiars as the "Terrasses 
de la Shoddy Air" (transla¬ 
tion: "trashed by the shoddy 
air"). 
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